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worthy of note that the more humorous a poem is in purpose,
the more Turkish it is in vocabulary and idiom. Sabit may
fairly claim to be the first to introduce the spirit of humour
into Ottoman poetry; others followed in his footsteps and
in some respects improved upon his work, but the glory of
the pioneer is his.

The way in \vhich he introduces those proverbs and popular
sayings to which I have already referred and which abound
in his writings, bears witness to this tendency of Sabit's temper,
for he presents those phrases and locutions, with which every-
one is familiar, in a manner so neat and at the same time
so whimsical that it is impossible to refrain from smiling
when reading his verses. The setting of proverbs in this
comic fashion appears to have been what afforded him the
greatest pleasure in writing poetry, and many of his verses
were no doubt composed merely for the point which the
humorously introduced citation enabled him to make. This
was perceived by his contemporary Nabf who, as we have
seen, sometimes tried his own hand in this direction, and
was gracefully acknowledged by him in more than one of
his poems. Thus he says:

"Nabi, in this age no one can rival

aSdbit Efendi in the citation of proveibs." *

And again:

If Nabi had Sabit in his mind when he wrote the following

"Nabi, everyone cannot be like Sdbit Efendi,
UA proverb for pioverbs among the witty.'' a
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